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Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Memorial  Hall 
Association,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
It  is  certainly  a  duty  we  all  owe  ourselves  in  this 
country  that  at  this  time  we  should  come  together 
and  do  honor  to  one  of  whom  it  has  well  been  said 
that  he  was  the  Savior  of  the  Nation.  Whatever  this 
great  land  may  mean  to  you  and  me,  whatever  it  may 
mean  to  the  greatest  or  to  the  least  of  its  citizens,  it 
means  because  of  the  wonderful  personality  and 
leadership  of  that  man  whose  birthday  we  are  gathered 
here  to  commemorate. 

Whenever  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  personality 
like  that  of  Lincoln,  we  always  feel  the  hopelessness 
of  any  such  thing  as  analysis.  But  I  think  one  can 
never  go  back  to  the  story  of  those  dreadful  days  in 
the  60's  and  see  the  various  kinds  of  problems  that 
were  presented  to  Abraham  Lincoln, — the  problems  of 
statesmanship,  the  problems  of  international  difficul- 
ties, the  problem  too  of  commanding  the  Union  Army 
in  that  long  search  for  the  man  who  was  to  prove  the 
real  general — without  feeling  that  if  somehow  God 
had  not  raised  up  a  man  singularly  endowed,  this  great 
Republic — our  pride  and  the  hope  of  mankind — 
would  not  be  here  to  give  its  beneficent  influence  to 
you  and  to  me  and  to  the  generations  which  are  yet 
to  come.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  one  who 
was  born  after  the  close  of  the  war  to  come  here  and 
attempt  to  say  anything  new  in  regard  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  particularly  to  men  who  for  all  these  years 
have  thought  about  him  and  of  the  principles   for 


which  he  stood,  yea,  and  who,  more  than  that,  on 
many  a  battle  field  have  fought  and  struggled  for 
those  truths  which  he  embodied  in  his  life. 

I  shall  make  no  such  attempt.  There  will  merely 
be  an  effort  on  my  part  to  revive  old  memories,  to 
bring  before  our  minds — even  as  it  has  been  brought 
in  that  wonderful  Gettysburg  address — what  the  man 
stood  for,  what  he  thought,  how  he  worked,  and  what 
he  achieved.  And  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  think  of 
Lincoln  as  described  for  us  by  our  own  great  poet, 
Lowell,  in  his  famous  commemoration  ode,  when  he 
declared  that  after  the  clamor  of  the  war  had  passed 
away  he  would  stand  out  as  the  first  American.  I 
believe,  my  friends,  that  already  this  is  the  judgment 
of  history,  and  that  it  will  be  growingly  the  judgment 
of  history. 

I  suppose  there  are  two  men,  undoubtedly,  who 
stand  unique  in  our  minds  and  thoughts  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  George  Washington,  the  founder 
of  this  Republic — the  father  of  it,  as  we  call  him — and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  a  very  certain  sense,  however, 
Washington  was  the  product  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, civilization,  and  point  of  view  that  went  before 
him,  as  they  had  taken  root  on  this  soil ;  but  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  peculiarly  the  product  of  our  American 
life.  He  was  peculiarly  the  product  of  that  life  in  its 
homeliest  form.  He,  more  than  any  other  man  I 
suppose,  represents  more  fully  what  our  conception — 
the  American  conception — of  human  life  and  human 
opportunity  means ;  and  so  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you 
for  a  few  moments  this  afternoon  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  the  great  representative  American,  and  when 
I  say  representative  American,  what  is  the  thought, 
I  wonder  in  your  mind?  What  did  he  represent? 
Because  after  all,  for  what  does  this  Nation  stand? 


I  am  sure  the  whole  ideal  of  our  national  life  is 
involved  in  the  phrase  that  we  heard  at  the  end  of  that 
song  so  beautifully  sung,  that  old  phrase,  "the  Land 
of  Liberty."  My  friends,  whatever  that  phrase  means 
to  you  and  to  me,  it  certainly  means  something  very 
definite.  That  phrase,  'the  Land  of  Liberty,"  brings 
before  our  minds  certain  ideals  of  human  brotherhood, 
it  brings  before  our  minds  certain  ideals  of  human 
equality,  and  it  brings  before  our  minds  a  certain 
vision  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  men  of  all  colors. 
And,  too,  this  is  no  mere  national  ideal,  it  is  no 
ideal  that  belongs  simply  to  this  nation.  It  is  an  ideal 
which  this  nation  has  aimed  to  hold  up  for  all  man- 
kind; and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that 
the  great  instrument,  the  Magna  Charta,  in  a  way,  of 
our  American  life,  has  been  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, where  it  is  stated,  that  in  a  certain  sense  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal. 

As  you  and  I  look  back  with  pride  on  the  great  war 
for  Independence,  wherein  does  its  significance  lie? 
Not  merely,  I  am  sure,  in  the  fact  that  a  new  nation 
was  born  here,  that  a  new  flag  was  raised  up,  that  a 
new  lot  of  men  had  their  own  government.  Ah,  no, 
my  friends,  it  was  a  different  kind  of  government,  it 
was  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people."  It  was  a  government  that  set  up  a 
new  standard  and  a  new  ideal  of  human  liberty;  and 
this  nation  in  that  war  was  dedicated  to  that  ideal. 

I  am  sure  that  you  men,  many  of  you  men  who  have 
fought,  are  glad  to  come,  year  by  year,  and  hear 
that  great  Gettysburg  address  read  over  again,  because 
it  tells  you  anew  what  the  great  Civil  War  meant. 
It  was  no  mere  war  for  aggrandisement.  It  was  no 
war  even  that  a  nation  might  exist,  but,  as  Lincoln 
said,  it  was  a  war  in  which  men  were  striving  to  give 


a  new  birth  to  freedom — a  new  birth  to  freedom — so 
that  this  particular  kind  of  government  which  so  many 
men  had  said  was  bound  to  fail, — it  must  fail,  they 
hoped  it  would  fail — that  this  kind  of  a  government 
should  not  perish  from  the  earth.  And  I  think,  my 
friends,  that  as  we  come  down  to  the  later  war  of 
which  we  have  representatives  here  this  afternoon,  the 
Spanish  War,  that  we  find  the  same  old  ideal.  First, 
there  was  the  war  for  our  own  independence ;  second, 
came  a  war  that  there  should  not  be  within  our  borders 
anywhere  such  a  thing  as  human  slavery;  and  last, 
did  we  not  go  beyond  our  borders  that  we  might  do 
something  for  the  oppressed,  even  though  they  were 
at  the  other  end  of  the  earth?  When  we  come  to  study 
it,  does  not  the  Declaration  of  Independence  throw 
light  on  the  Spanish  War,  as  well  as  on  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  War  of  Independence?  All  of  them  were 
wars  in  behalf  of  human  freedom,  all  of  them  were 
wars  driven  on,  led  on,  because  of  the  hope  and  ideal 
that  every  man  everywhere,  be  he  Filipino,  be  he 
Negro,  be  he  North  American  Indian,  or  be  he  Anglo- 
Saxon,  should  have  his  chance  and  have  his  oppor- 
tunity.    (Applause.) 

First,  I  am  going  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact,  as  far 
as  in  me  lies,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  great  rep- 
resentative American ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  you  come 
here  and  have  the  Gettysburg  address  read  year  by 
year — as  I  assume  to  be  the  fact — is  simply  an  indica- 
tion of  the  truth  that  he — and  I  say  this  without  hesi- 
tation— that  he,  more  than  any  other  man,  voices  these 
very  ideals  which  I  have  been  trying  to  set  before  you 
in  an  imperfect  way. 

You  remember  that  when  he  was  on  that  fateful 
journey  to  Washington,  and  was  called  upon  to  make 
an    impromptu    address    in    Independence    Hall,    he 
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remarked  that  he  believed,  politically  speaking,  that  he 
did  not  entertain  a  sentiment  that  had  not  originated 
in  that  hall. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  have  not  yet  passed  beyond  the 
day  when  men  say  that  the  declaration  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal  is  a  foolish  sentiment,  that  it 
is  palpably  clear  that  men  are  not  equal,  and  that  they 
are  not  alike.  I  am  simply  going  to  read  to  you  the 
old  familiar  words  of  Lincoln  uttered  in  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  at  Spring- 
field, on  June  26,  1857: 

"I  think  the  authors  of  that  notable  instrument 
intended  to  include  all  men,  but  they  did  not  intend  to 
declare  all  men  equal  in  all  respects.  They  did  not 
mean  to  say  all  were  equal  in  color,  size,  intellect, 
moral  development,  or  social  capacity.  They  defined 
with  tolerable  distinctness  in  what  respects  they  did 
consider  all  men  created  equal — equal  with  'certain 
inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  This  they  said,  and  this 
they  meant.  They  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  obvious 
untruth  that  all  were  then  actually  enjoying  that 
equality,  nor  yet  that  they  were  about  to  confer  it 
immediately  upon  them.  In  fact,  they  had  no  power 
to  confer  such  a  boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare 
the  right,  so  that  enforcement  of  it  might  follow  as 
fast  as  circumstances  should  permit. 

"They  meant  to  set  up  a  standard  maxim  for  free 
society,  which  should  be  familiar  to  all,  and  revered 
by  all;  constantly  looked  to,  constantly  labored  for, 
and  even  though  never  perfectly  attained,  constantly 
approximated,  and  thereby  constantly  spreading  and 
deepening  its  influence  and  augmenting  the  happiness 
and  value  of  life  to  all  people  of  all  colors  every- 
where." 
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When  it  comes  to  the  war  in  which  many  of  you 
here  bore  your  part  so  valiantly,  you  see  that  he  inter- 
preted it  in  the  same  way.  It  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  great  struggle  for  human  liberty,  for  all  mankind, 
that  gave  the  tremendous  significance  to  that  war. 
(Applause.) 

So  it  was  more  than  a  fight  simply  for  yourselves, 
or  your  homes,  or  your  hearthsides.  It  was  a  fight 
for  all  men  everywhere.  And  in  connection  with  that 
great  war,  there  was  still  another  very  significant 
interpretation  which  he  gave.  Let  me  read  to  you  a 
passage  from  the  letter  that  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Conkling 
shortly  before  the  time  of  his  second  election,  when 
the  leaders  of  his  party  were  so  fearful  that  he  was 
not  going  to  be  chosen  again : — 

"Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope 
it  will  soon  come  and  come  to  stay,  and  so  come  as  to 
be  worth  the  keeping  for  all  time.  It  will  then  have 
been  proved  that  among  free  men" — 
and  I  would  have  you  note  these  words: 
"it  will  then  have  been  proved  that  among  free  men 
there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to 
the  bullet,  and  that  they  who  take  such  appeal  are  sure 
to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  costs." 

Was  not  that  a  most  significant  utterance  on  that 
great  war  ?    And  then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"Then  there  will  be  some  black  men  who  can 
remember  that  with  silent  tongue  and  clenched  teeth 
and  steady  eye  and  well-poised  bayonet  they  have 
helped  mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation,  while 
I  fear  that  there  will  be  some  white  ones  unable  to 
forget  that  with  malignant  heart  and  deceitful  speech 
they  strove  to  hinder  it." 

My  friends,  as  we  look  out  today  on  the  problems 
that  confront  us  in  our  own  national  life,  are  they  not 
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still  the  problems  that  grow  out  of  this  great  ideal  in 
regard  to  human  rights?  There  are  many  in  this  day 
who  are  still  feeling  that  the  negro  race  has  in  no 
sense  come  to  its  own.  We  look  thousands  of  miles 
across  the  sea  and  ask  ourselves  what  is  going  to  be 
done  for  that  great  child  race  of  the  Filipinos,  who 
are  crying  for  their  independence.  We  live  in  an 
age  also  when  the  women  are  coming  forward  and 
clamoring  for  equal  rights  with  men  at  the  polls ;  and 
we  hear  too  a  great  deal  in  the  present  day  about  what 
is  called  industrial  slavery;  and  whatever  phrase  we 
may  use,  my  friends,  we  must  squarely  face  the  fact 
that  somehow  or  other  in  our  great  industrial  life, 
which  concerns  most  men  more  than  anything  else, 
because  it  deals  with  the  problem  of  earning  their 
daily  bread,  there  is  the  danger  that  we  have  an  aris- 
tocracy and  not  a  democracy.  I  simply  want  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  these  problems  as  we  have 
them  today,  and  as  we  must  face  them  today,  are 
problems  that  grow  out  of  the  stand  that  this 
nation  has  taken  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
As  we  are  struggling  to  solve  these  problems  one 
of  the  great  characteristic  attitudes  that  we  are  so 
likely  to  take  is  that  the  changes  ought  to  be  brought 
about  at  once.  If  I  may  allude  again  to  the  Negro 
problem,  there  are  many  people  who  feel  that  if 
proper  laws  were  only  put  on  the  statute  books  and 
enforced,  then  the  whole  difficulty  would  be  solved. 
There  are  those  who  believe  all  too  readily,  that  all 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  Filipinos  their 
independence  is  that  Congress  should  pass  some  act 
declaring  that  they  are  independent  and  free.  There 
are  those  who  feel  that  all  that  woman  needs,  if  she 
is  to  come  to  her  own,  is  to  have  laws  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  saying  that  she  is  entitled  to  vote.    And 
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so  I  might  go  on  with  the  other  problems.  There  is 
always  the  aim  to  get  what  we  want,  by  fiat  legis- 
lation— simply  get  the  thing  done  by  law — to  take 
the  short  and  quick  and  the  easy  way.  Yet,  as 
we  look  back  over  the  story  of  the  struggle  for 
human  liberty,  we  are  bound  to  admit  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  long,  slow  road  that  the  human  race  has  traveled. 

When  we  think  of  our  own  liberties  as  they  were 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  let  us 
not  forget  the  Barons  as  they  faced  King  John  for  the 
Magna  Charta;  let  us  never  forget  our  John  Hamp- 
dens  and  our  Oliver  Cromwells,  and  all  the  other  men 
like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  faced  the  waste  of 
waters  and  the  savage  wilderness  that  they  might  find 
a  place  in  which  to  enjoy  their  liberty.  Then,  when 
those  men  in  '76  stood  their  stand  upon  the  Declara- 
tion, they  took  their  stand  upon  a  fact,  which  for  them 
had  already  been  achieved.  It  was  because  they  were 
used  to  human  liberty  gained  only  by  many  a  martyr- 
dom, by  many  a  man  and  woman  burned  at  the  stake, 
and  on  many  a  bloody  battle-field.  It  was  because  of 
this  long  struggle  that  they  were  able  to  make  this 
statement  in  the  Declaration  and  understand  it. 

It  seems  to  me  at  such  a  time  when  there  are  so, 
many  people  clamoring  for  an  advance  of  human  lib- 
erty, when  there  is  such  a  tendency  to  put  many  new 
laws  upon  the  statute  books,  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  turn  back  and  see  what  was  the  experience  of 
this  man  in  whose  honor  we  are  gathered  here. 
There  are  in  many  parts  of  the  land  this  day  men  and 
women  who  are  gathering  together.  They  are  going 
to  gather  here  in  Orchestra  Hall  tonight  to  celebrate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation of  a  whole  race.  As  we  casually  think  of  it, 
Lincoln  by  signing  with  his  pen  a  document  apparently 
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gave  freedom  to  four  million  men  and  women.  And 
yet,  my  friends,  was  it  such  a  simple  and  easy  thing? 
Was  it  a  mere  act  of  the  pen?  Was  it  just  the 
passing  of  a  law  that  brought  about  the  most  wonder- 
ful emancipation  that  probably  has  been  known  in  the 
history  of  human  progress?  Perhaps  it  may  be  well 
for  you  and  me  for  a  moment  or  two  to  remind  our- 
selves of  some  of  the  steps  by  which  that  wonderful 
result  was  brought  to  pass. 

We  know  full  well  how  Lincoln  stood  for  human 
freedom.  We  need  to  remember  that  Lincoln,  perhaps 
more  than  any  one  else,  helped  to  make  the  stand 
against  slavery  the  issue  on  which  the  Republican 
Party  came  into  power.  We  now  forget  how  the  men 
who  had  nominated  him  for  the  Senate  in  this  State 
trembled,  and  begged  him  not  to  do  it,  when  he  read 
to  a  group  of  them  that  famous  statement,  in  which 
he  said : 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I 
believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free,  I  do  not  expect  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — 
but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will 
become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the 
opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of 
it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction ;  or 
its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become 
alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new,  north 
as  well  as  south." 

Now,  my  friends,  that  was  the  utterance  which  they 
begged  him  to  retract.  They  said,  "If  you  keep  that 
statement  you  will  fail  in  your  election,"  and  he  failed. 
But  it  was  that  stand,  bringing  out  this  great  issue  in 
regard  to  human  slavery,  that  was  the  making  of  the 
party  that  carried  him  at  last  to  the  White  House. 
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Let  me  read  again  to  you  those  other  great  words, 
when  he  said  that  the  great  trouble  with  Douglas  was 
that  he  made  no  distinction  between  property  in 
human  beings  and  other  kinds  of  property. 

"But  if  you  insist  that  one  is  wrong  and  the  other 
right,  there  is  no  use  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
right  and  wrong.  That  is  the  real  issue.  That  is  the 
issue  that  will  continue  in  this  country  when  these 
poor  tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  shall  be 
silent.  It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  these  two 
principles,  right  and  wrong,  throughout  the  world. 
They  are  the  two  principles  that  have  stood  face  to 
face  together  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will 
ever  continue  to  struggle.  The  one  is  the  common 
right  of  humanity,  and  the  other  the  Divine  right  of 
kings.  It  is  the  same  principle  in  whatever  shape 
which  develops  itself.  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  says, 
'you  work  and  toil  and  earn  bread,  and  I'll  eat  it.' " 

It  was  in  utterances  of  this  sort  that  he  formulated 
the  great  principle  that  this  country  could  not  go  on 
and  exist  half  slave  and  half  free,  and  on  that  basis 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  my  friends,  what  happened?  When  the  time 
came  for  his  first  Inaugural,  we  read  over  those  pages 
and  find  that  he  had  hardly  a  word  to  say  against 
slavery.  He  reiterated  his  position,  it  is  true;  but 
instead  of  emphasizing  it  as  he  had  done  in  the  years 
gone  by,  he  came  out  on  an  entirely  new  issue,  and 
that  was  the  issue  of  maintaining  the  Union. 
(Applause.) 

I  talked  not  long  ago  with  your  President,  and  I 
said,  "Why  did  you  go  to  the  war?"  He  said,  "I  went 
for  the  Union." 

Thus  this  great  man,  who,  more  than  any  other, 
is  identified  with  this  Emancipation  act,  without  any 
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hesitation  put  the  issue  of  slavery  in  the  background. 
He  recognized  that  probably  nine  men  out  of  ten  in 
this  north  would  not  have  thought  of  going  to  war 
to  free  the  slaves. 

A  VOICE :    That  is  right. 

DR.  PAGE :  And  he  waited,  and  he  waited,  and  he 
waited.  He  played  that  waiting  game  till  by  and  by 
the  southern  blood  could  wait  no  longer,  and  Fort 
Sumpter  was  fired  on.  Then  came  the  opportunity 
of  the  man  who  knew  how  to  wait,  and  who  knew  how 
to  make  the  big  issue  the  big  issue;  and  this  great 
North  arose  almost  as  a  man  to  support  him. 
(Applause.)  As  we  follow  the  story,  we  find  that  one 
of  his  most  significant  acts  was  what  is  known  as  his 
Border  State  Policy.  Of  this  policy  his  friends  did 
not  approve.  He  was  too  conciliatory  to  those  seces- 
sionists and  slave-holding  men.  He  was  too  concilia- 
tory in  Kentucky  and  in  Missouri  and  in  all  those 
border  States.  Yet,  my  friends,  he  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who  recognized  that  if  those  border  States 
had  gone  against  the  Union  at  that  time,  that, 
humanely  speaking,  the  Union  probably  would  be  lost. 
(Applause.) 

By  and  by,  when  the  election  days  of  '62  came,  and 
the  excited,  trembling  politicians  of  the  Republican 
Party  were  wondering  how  they  were  coming  out,  all 
that  retained  the  balance  of  power  for  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  midst  of  that  great  war  was  the  votes  of 
the  representatives  sent  to  Congress  from  those  very 
border  states. 

We  must  also  remember  that  in  those  days  of  '62 
there  was  a  great  unrest  throughout  the  north.  The 
first  impulsive  devotion  to  the  Union  had  largely  faded 
away.  The  men  who  wanted  peace  at  any  price 
were  having  their  day;  and  it  really  looked  as  if 
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they  would  win.  It  was  then  that  Horace  Greeley, 
with  all  his  influence, — the  influence  of  the  New  York 
Tribune, — was  sending  up  his  Prayer  of  the  twenty 
million  people  ready  to  advocate  peace  at  any  price. 
Then  the  Abolitionists,  like  Wendell  Phillips,  frankly 
advocated  letting  the  South  go,  and  other  Abolitionists 
came  to  Lincoln  and  said,  "Declare  for  Emancipa- 
tion." Then,  too,  that  famous  aggregation  of  min- 
isters from  Chicago  went  down  to  visit  him,  and 
tried  to  tell  him  what  the  will  of  God  was  in  regard 
to  Emancipation — and  he  said  "it  seemed  to  him  a 
mighty  strange  thing  that  although  he  had  been 
looking  so  hard  to  find  out  what  the  will  of  God  was, 
that  the  Almighty  had  not  seen  fit  to  reveal  it  to 
him."  (Applause.)  When  he  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  just  as  useless  for  him  to  pass  an 
emancipation  proclamation,  as  it  would  be,  perhaps,  to 
pass  a  proclamation  against  the  heat  of  the  sun, — and 
when  he  also  pointed  out  the  fact  that  when  he  could 
not  even  get  the  ordinances  of  the  United  States  sup- 
ported in  the  Southern  States,  and  that  a  proclamation 
would  only  be  laughed  at, — yet,  even  in  those  days — 
we  don't  usually  stop  to  realize  this — he  had  that 
Emancipation  Proclamation  in  his  pocket. 

Those  ministers  came  to  see  him  in  August,  and 
although  about  that  time  he  wrote  that  famous  letter 
to  Horace  Greeley,  saying,  "I  am  for  the  Union; 
if  there  are  people  who  say  they  would  not  save 
the  Union  without  saving  slavery,  I  do  not  agree 
with  them;  if  I  could  save  the  Union  with  slavery 
as  a  price,  I  would  save  it;  if  I  could  not  save  the 
Union  unless  I  had  to  give  slavery  up,  I  would  save 
it  that  way" — nevertheless  that  draft  was  already  writ- 
ten. Now,  why  did  he  not  publish  it?  Well,  my 
friends,  when  he  brought  it  out,  he  brought  it  out  not 
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as  a  matter  of  human  rights,  not  as  a  matter  of  right 
or  wrong.  Read  through  the  first  proclamation  that 
he  issued  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  and  the  other 
in  January,  and  you  will  not  find  a  word  about  right 
or  wrong  in  it.  You  do  not  find  a  word  in  it  about 
human  liberty.  He  simply  put  forth  that  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  as  a  war  measure  to  save  the  Union. 

Why  did  he  wait?  He  waited,  my  friends,  for  the 
right  time,  and  the  right  time  was  immediately  after 
the  Union  success  on  the  great  battlefield  of  Antietam. 

Now,  my  friends,  when  the  proclamation  came — 
notice  this — he  did  not  proclaim  the  slaves  free  every- 
where— they  were  not  free  in  the  border  States.  He 
did  not  even  proclaim  that  they  were  free  immedi- 
ately; but  he  gave  the  people  of  the  South — they  did 
not  care,  perhaps — he  gave  the  people  of  the  border 
States — they  did  not  care,  perhaps — but  he  gave  the 
sentiment  of  the  North  three  months  in  which  to 
become  used  to  the  idea;  and  then  when,  in  1864,  the 
new  Congress  had  been  elected — you  remember  the 
famous  story  of  how  through  his  pressure  and  per- 
suasion he  was  able  to  persuade  the  Congress  that  had 
previously  voted  the  matter  down,  to  pass  a  resolution 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  abolishing  forever  human 
slavery  wherever  the  Stars  and  Strips  fly.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now,  what  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  is  this,  That 
if  Lincoln  had  followed  the  dictates  of  the  people  who 
wanted  human  slavery  abolished  at  once,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  it  would  not  have  been  abolished  at  all.  But 
it  was  because  he  could  wait,  it  was  because  he  could 
subordinate  the  minor  issue  to  the  greater  issue,  it  was 
because  he  realized  that  if  this  Union, — if  this  gov- 
ernment established  by  our  forefathers,  of  and  by  and 
for  the  people, — if  this  government  failed,  human  lib- 
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erty  would  fail  everywhere  in  this  land,  not  simply  for 
the  black  man,  but  for  the  white  man  also. 

It  seems  to  me,  my  friends,  that  here  is  a  great 
lesson — teaching  us  not  to  be  impatient.  When  we 
look  back  over  the  story  of  this  black  race  this  past 
fifty  years,  we  find  a  tale  of  a  wonderful  achievement. 
When  we  realize  that  fifty  years  ago  that  race  prac- 
tically held  no  property,  and  that  today  it  is  said  to 
have  property  aggregating  nearly  $600,000,000;  when 
we  remember  that  practically  all  the  men  of  that  race 
were  nothing  but  common  laborers  a  few  years  ago, 
and  that  today  half  of  them  are  said  to  be  mechanics 
and  thousands  of  them  are  lawyers,  physicians,  nurses, 
clergymen  and  editors;  when  it  is  said  by  those  who 
are  competent  to  know,  that  never  in  human  history 
has  there  been  such  a  marked  achievement,  such  a 
marked  progress  on  the  road  to  human  liberty  as  in 
the  case  of  this  race  since  the  war — when  we  see  all 
this,  my  friends,  let  us  not  lose  heart  because  there 
are  Jim  Crow  cars,  or  because  there  is  much  wrong 
and  injustice  done  to  the  Negro.  The  great  mass 
of  white  people  in  the  South  are  trying  to  work  out 
this  problem.  It  is  a  complex  problem  which  can  be 
solved  to  our  satisfaction  only  in  the  time  that  God 
sees  fit;  and  again  we  must  say  of  this  problem,  as 
Lincoln  said  in  the  years  gone  by,  "The  Almighty  has 
his  own  purposes";  and  we  must  patiently  abide  the 
issue  of  those  purposes. 

Now,  one  thought  more.  I  have  spoken  of  Lincoln 
as  the  representative  American,  as  expressing  in  his 
language  our  American  ideals.  I  have  tried  to  trace 
very  briefly  how  he  gave  emancipation  to  a  race, 
because  he  was  willing  to  go  slowly  and  abide  his  time ; 
and  now,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  speak  of  one  other 
thing  in  connection  with  the  achievement  of  human 
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liberty  wherein  he  is  a  shining  example.  The  truth 
to  be  emphasized,  my  friends,  is  this — that  no  matter 
what  the  conditions  of  life,  no  matter  what  steps  we 
may  take  to  make  the  conditions  of  life  equal  for  dif- 
ferent men,  for  men  and  women,  for  the  Filipinos,  for 
the  Negroes,  or  for  any  kind  of  men  anywhere,  that, 
nevertheless,  liberty  in  the  truest  sense  must  be  a  per- 
sonal achievement.     (Applause.) 

As  we  look  abroad  here  in  this  great  city  today, 
with  its  wonderful  public  school  system,  with  its  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  churches,  with  all  the  many 
means  here,  like  this  Memorial  Hall  Association,  and 
hundreds  of  other  institutions,  to  lift  up  our  young 
people,  we  see  that  there  are  thousands  of  young  boys 
and  girls  who  turn  their  backs  on  all  these  things. 
There  are  those  young  men  of  whom  Judge  Smith 
spoke,  many  of  them,  who  throw  aside  these  great 
things,  and  they  frequent  the  saloons,  seeking  the 
lower  pleasures.  I  could  not  but  think  of  this  fact  as 
I  talked  with  your  Chaplain  here  today,  who  told  me 
how  when  he  was  a  boy  of  twelve  he  travelled  some- 
thing like  twenty-five  miles  in  a  farm  wagon  to  hear 
Lincoln  in  one  of  his  great  debates  with  Douglas,  at 
Freeport.  Think  of  a  boy  of  twelve  going  twenty-five 
miles  with  his  father  to  hear  a  debate  of  that  sort! 
Why,  if  he  were  a  modern  boy  here  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  his  enthusiasm  would  be  aroused,  not  as  to 
whether  slavery  was  going  to  win  or  going  to  be  over- 
thrown, but  it  would  be  more  likely  aroused  by  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Cubs  or  the  White  Sox  or 
the  Giants  were  going  to  win  the  baseball  pennant. 
(Applause  and  laughter.) 

Now,  my  friends,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Our 
problem  is  not  so  much  one  of  giving  men  and  women 
opportunities.     The  real  question  is,  when  opportu- 
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nity  is  given  to  them,  whether  they  are  going  to  seize 
it. 

May  we  not  now  say  that  Lincoln  was  the  great 
representative  American,  because,  when  he  had  that 
opportunity, — and  as  compared  with  the  opportuni- 
ties of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  today,  it  was 
an  opportunity  of  the  most  meagre  sort, — he  made 
the  most  of  it.  Think  of  it;  as  you  have  listened  to 
those  wonderful  passages  which  I  have  read  to  you 
today!  These  with  many  other  utterances  of  his  are 
among  the  masterpieces  of  the  English  language. 
Think  of  it, — that  the  boy  had  not  probably  altogether 
the  equivalent  of  one  year's  schooling.  Think  of  his 
writing  there,  working  before  the  fire,  in  the  light  of 
the  fireplace,  and  taking  the  shingle  or  the  piece  of 
wood,  and  after  he  had  made  his  figures,  shaving  off 
the  surface  of  it  so  that  he  might  make  new  ones. 
When  we  come  to  study  that  life,  how  significant  it  is 
that  in  those  days  when  in  the  political  game  fighting 
and  whisky  were  dominant,  here  was  a  man  who  prac- 
tically did  not  drink  whisky  at  all. 

Here  was  a  young  man  with  high  ideals  and  high 
purposes.  And  because  he  had  those  ideals  and  pur- 
poses, and  because  he  worked  hard  and  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities,  my  friends,  what  was  the 
result?  There  is  one  leading  question  to  be  asked 
of  a  Democracy.  It  is  the  first  question  under  any 
form  of  government,  "What  kind  of  men  do  you 
produce?  If  you  take  some  young  fellow  from  the 
humble  walks  of  life  and  give  him  his  opportunity, 
what  will  be  the  result?"  My  friends,  we  stand  here 
and  we  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  true  result  of 
our  American  Democracy  is  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Is  there  anything  wanting  in  him  to  make  the 
highest  type  of  man  ?    Is  there  anything  wanting  in  his 
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character?  Is  there  anything  wanting  in  his  ability? 
Is  there  anything  wanting  in  his  power  of  leadership? 
As  his  famous  speeches  have  indicated,  is  there  any- 
thing wanting  in  the  culture  that  could  produce  some 
of  the  most  stable  masterpieces  of  the  English  lan- 
guage? We  find  in  him  certainly  the  first  fruits  of 
those  principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.     (Applause.) 

We  have  just  listened  to  that  great  Recessional  by 
the  man  who  is  perhaps  the  foremost  poet  of  our 
race  at  the  present  time,  a  man  who  has  sent  out 
his  words  strong  and  sure  and  clear  for  human  free- 
dom; and  you  may  remember  that  not  long  ago  he 
seemed  to  describe  his  ideal  man  in  a  poem  called 
"If."  I  am  going  to  trespass  upon  your  good  nature 
by  reading  that  poem,  and,  as  I  read  it,  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  character  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 

Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 
If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you, 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting  too; 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting, 

Or  being  lied  about,  don't  deal  in  lies, 
Or  being  hated  don't  give  way  to  hating, 

And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  or  talk  too  wise ; 

"If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams  your  master  ; 

If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts  your  aim, 
If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 

And  treat  those  two  imposters  just  the  same: 
If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've  spoken 

Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken, 

And  stoop  and  build  'em  up  with  worn-out  tools ; 
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"If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 

And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss, 
And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings 

And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss : 
If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone, 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 

Except  the  Will  which  says  to  them :  'Hold  on !' 

"If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue, 

Or  walk  with  Kings — nor  lose  the  common  touch, 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you, 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much : 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run, 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in  it, 

And — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  Man,  my  son !" 

My  friends,  do  not  these  lines  describe  the  man 
whose  wonderful  life  we  have  come  here  to  commem- 
orate? But,  thank  God,  with  him  it  was  no  question 
of  "If"  it  was  no  question  of  "Can"  He  did,  he  was 
the  man.    (Applause.) 
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